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THE ARCH OF PEACE, MILAN. 


Tar Arch of Peace (Arco deila Pace) at Milan, a draw- 
ing of which we now present to our readers, may be 
ranked amongst the most beautiful specimens of modern 
architectural sculpture. It adorns the Italian termi- 
nation of that stupendous road made by Napoleon 
across the Alps, which is usually termed the Simplon, 
from a mountain of that name over which it is carried. 
The arch also was commenced by Napoleon, who em- 
ployed the Marquis Cagnola to erect a marble trophy 
of his victories. It was far from being complete at the 
time when Bonaparte fell like a meteor from his 
throne, but the Emperor of Austria, being much struck 
with the beauty of the design, ordered the architect to 
roceed. Of course all the representations of Napo- 
eon’s conquests were abandoned, and the sculptures 
which at present embellish it illustrate as many Aus- 
trian victories as upon a minute search could be 
reckoned up, eked out with a few heathen gods and 


goddesses. For example, the relievo which was origi- | 


nally intended to represent the Emperor’s triumphal 
entry into Berlin, has been altered so as to picture the 
entry of the allies into Lyons.—Thus the arch with all 
its carvings may be well taken to be 
“ Vanity's hieroglyphic—a choice trope 
Of Fortune’s rhetoric ;” 


like the column, designed for a purpose similar to that 
of the arch, which Wordsworth saw lying near the 
road-side after the Emperor's fall. 

The Arch of Peace was not completed until 1838. 
[t is built entirely of white marble, and is placed on 
the Piazza d’ Armi (the Hyde Park of Milan), over 
against the great barracks erected on the site of the 
ducal palace, and partly out of the ruins. It is about 
seventy-four feet high, and almost as long, crowned 
with bronze figures on horseback at the corners, and 
aceniral piece of bronze-work representing Peace in 
a Sestiga, or chariot drawn by six horses. A stair- 
ease conducts through the oe of the building to the 
summit, from which position the stranger has a splen- 
did panorainic view spread out before him; on one 
side, the Alps with their snowy and serrated tops stand 

inst the sky; on the other, the Apennines are 
dimly descried ; and the fertile plain of Lombardy lies 
between. The reader perceives that the arch is pierced 
by three arcades ; all of them are richly sculptured, 


No. 801. 





and the largest is forty-four feet in height. Four 
fluted Corinthian columns stand before each front, with 
half-columns behind. These columns are thirty-eight 
feet high, and are each cut out of a single block of 
Crevola marble. On the side towards the city there is 
a dedicatory inscription to Francis I, by the people of 
Lombardy. The principal events uilainatiaed upon 
the arch are the passage of the Rhine in 1813, the 
foundation of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, the 
Battle of Leipsic, the Congress of Vienna, and the con- 
ference of the three monarchs previous to their “ Holy 
Alliance.” General Mack’s disgraceful capitulation 
of Ulm, with a slight alteration, was made to repre- 
sent the capitulation of Dresden. The total cost has 
been estimated at nearly 150,000/. The buildings on 
each side in the Doric style, also designed by Cagnola, 
add to the effect of the arch, They are used as police 
and custom houses. The Milanese are proud of their 
Arco della Pace, and they have reason to be so, for it 
has a beautiful effect from every point of view, No- 
thing of the kind, of recent erection, can be compared 
with it without suffering by the comparison, for even 
the Are de l’Etoile at Paris, though considerably 
larger, is inferior to it as a work of art. The Parisian 
arch has certainly the advantage of size, for the one we 
have been describing would almost pass bodily through 
its road-way. The principal point of difference be- 
tween the two, in other respects, is that the French 
erection has only a single arcade from face to face, 
whet it possesses a transverse passage from end to 
end, 





THE DAMP AND DRY WINDS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


In the warm districts of America, as of Africa and 
Asia, the alternations between wet and dry, and the 
effects of those alternations on the surface of the coun- 
try, are more striking than in countries farther north. 
When rain does fall, it is generally extremely heavy ; 
when none falls, the earth becomes parched up to an 
excessive degree. Even where the climate is not 
decidedly hot, as in the provinces of La Plata, the 
peculiar conformation of the country leads to peno- 
mena to which we are almost strangers in Europe. A 
few instances will illustrate this. — : ' 
When Mr. Darwin was making his geological 
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rambles in South America, a few years ago, he was 
told by the inhabitants many details respecting the 
great drought to which that part of the continent is 
occasionally exposed. The period included between 
the years 1827 and 1830 was called by them the “ gran 
seco,” the great drought. During this time so little 
rain fell, that the vegetation, even to the thistles, failed ; 
the brooks were dried up, and the whole country as- 
sumed the appearance of a dusty high road. This was 
especially the case in the northern part of the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres. Great numbers of birds, wild 
animals, cattle, and horses, perished from the want of 
food and water. One million head of cattle were sup- 
posed to have died from want of drink in this one 
province alone, One proprietor had, previously to these 
years, twenty thousand head of cattle ; at the end of the 
“gran seco” he had not one. Although the district 
which he inhabited is one of the finest in the country, 
ye so utterly were the cattle exterminated, that others 

ad to be brought by sea from distant parts for the 
support of the inhabitants. Some of the animals 
roamed from the “ estancias,” or farms, and, wanderin, 
far to the south, became mingled together in pine | 
confusion, that a government commission was sent 
from Buenos Ayres to settle the disputes of the owners. 
Another curious source of dispute arose ; the ground 
being so long dry, such quantities of dust were blown 
about, that the hansinedtie became obliterated, and 
people could not tell the limits of their estates. 

The cattle on this occasion were seen to rush in 
thousands into the river Parana; where, being ex- 
hausted by hunger, they were unable to crawl up the 
muddy banks, and thus were drowned. One of the 
arms of this river was so full of putrid carcagges, that 
the smell rendered it quite impossible to pass near that 
way. It was supposed that severa] hundred thousands 
of these animals thus perished in this one river. Their 
bodies when putrid floated down the stream, and thus 
became grouped up in particular inlets and recesses. 
So cai Gator evaporated from the smaller rivers, 
that the remainder became quite salt; and the drink- 
ing of this salt-water killed many of the animals. 

uch droughts as this occur in other warm regions 
occasionally. Thus Captain Owen relates the follow- 
ing curious incident as having occurred in Africa :— 
“ A number of elephants bad some time since entered 
the town (Benguela) in a body, to possess themselves 
of the wells, not being able to procure any water in the 
country. The inhabitants mustered, when a desperate 
conflict ensued, which terminated in the ultimate dis- 
comfiture of the invaders, but not until they had killed 
one man and wounded several others.” A tendency 
to nace droughts is observable in many countries ; 
and it has also been observed that two countries, dis- 
tant many thousand miles apart, have a drought at the 
same time. Thus Captain Sturt says that 1828 was a 
drought year in Australia, as it was also at Buenos 
Ayres. About the years 1791 and 1792 there was a 
severe drought at St. Helena ; at Montserrat the seasons 
were unusually dry; at Cape de Verd Islands the 
drought was so excessive as nearly to depopulate the 
islands ; while in India, in some of the provinces, half 
the inhabitants perished by the parching up of the 
rice erops through drought; and five thousand poor 
people walked or ran a distance of fifty miles, to a spot 
where a ship was said to have brought a cargo of rice. 

The inhabitants of the La Plata provinces are sub- 
ject to other alternations of climate, not less remark- 
able than those resulting from the actual presence or 
absence of rain. Northward of Buenos Ayres is a 
very marshy district; while south-westward is the 
giant chain of the Andes, separated only by the dry 

lains of the Pampas ; and according as the wind blows 
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extraordinary, Sir Woodbine Parish, who resided for 
a considerable time at Buenos Ayres, noticed this sub. 
ject particularly, and some of his details are highly jn- 
structive. 

By the time the north wind reaches the city, it has 
become so overcharged with moisture, that everything 
is made damp; boots and books become mildewed ; 
keys rust even in the pocket; and good fires are neces- 
sary to keep the apartments dry. Upon the bodily 
system the effect produced by this prevailing humidity 
is a general lassitude and relaxation, opening the pores 
of the skin, and inducing great liability to colds, sore 
throats, rheumatic affections, and all the consequences 
of checked perspiration. As a safeguard against the 
consequences of this state of things, the inhabitants 
wear woollen clothing, even if the weather be quite 
hot ; and although Europeans would prefer wearing 
cool cotton clothing in such a climate, they soon learn 
that the native inhabitants are right in the plan they 

ursue. Jt is in the immediate vicinity of the river 

lata that the effects are the worst. 

In a former number (677) a notice was given of the 
hot and peo winds which sometimes visit the 
islands of the Mediterranean, but the damp wind of 
La Plata seems to affect the temper more than the 
constitution, and in so far differs somewhat from the 
“sirocco” of Malta. ‘The irritability and ill-humour 
which this damp wind excites in some of the inhabit- 
ants amount to little less than a temporary derange- 
ment of their moral] faculties. It is a common thing 
for men amongst the better classes to shut themselves 
up in their houses during its continuance, and Jay aside 
al] business til] it has passed ; whilst among the lower 
orders it is always remarked that cases of quarreliing 
and bloodshed are much more frequent during the 
north wind than at any other time. In short, every- 
thing is disarranged, and everybody lays. the fault to 
one source—“ Senior, es el viento norte.” 

A physician of many years’ standing, who had closely 
studied the effects of this dreaded “viento norte,” or 
north wind,.on the animal system, gave Sir W. Parish 
the following account of an instance which had come 
under his personal notice :—‘ A man named Gartia 
was executed for murder. He wasa person of some edu- 
cation, esteemed by those who knew him, and was in 
general rather remarkable than otherwise for the civility 
‘and amenity of his manners ; his countenance was open 
and handsome, and his disposition frank and generous. 
But when the north wind set in, he appeared to lose all 
command of himself; and such was his extreme irri 
tability, that during its continuance he could hardly 
speak to any one in the street without quarrelling. In 
a conversation with my informant, a few hours before 
his execution, he admitted that it was the third murder 
he had been guilty of, besides having been engaged in 
more than twenty fights with knives, in which he had 
both given and received many serious wounds; but, he 
observed, ‘it was the north wind, and not he, that did it.’ 
When he rose from his bed in the morning, he said, he 
was at once aware of its accursed influence over him; 
a dull headache first, and then a feeling of impatience 
at every thing about him, would cause him to take 
umbrage, even at the members of his own family, on 
the most trivial occurrence. If he went abroad, his 
headache generally became worse; a heavy weight 
seemed to hang over his temples; he sought objects, as 
it were, through a cloud; and was ope conscious 
where he went. He was fond of play, and if in such 
a mood a gambling-house was in his way he seldom 
resisted the temptation; once there, any turn of ill- 
luck would so irritate him, that the chances were he 
would insult some of the by-standers. Those who 





one or Other of these quarters, the effects are most 


knew him, perkaps, would bear with his ill-humours; 
but if unhappily he chanced to meet with a stranger 
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disposed to resent his abuse, they seldom parted with- 
out bloodshed. Such was the account the wretched 
man gave of himself, and it was corroborated after- 
wards by his relations and friends ; who added, that no 
sooner had the cause of his excitement passed away, 
than he would deplore his weakness, and never rested 
till he had sought out and made his peace with those 
whom he had hurt or offended.” 

Many of the female inhabitants of the city, during 
the continuance of the “viento norte,” may be seen 
walking through the streets with large split-beans 
stuck upon their temples; these are said to act asa 
slight blister, and to counteract the relaxation caused 
by the state of the atmosphere. It is found that during 
this period old wounds often burst out afresh ; new 
ones are very difficult to heal; an apparently trivial 
sprain becomes at this period very serious ; and lock- 
4 from the most trifling accident is very frequent. 

n domestic matters, too, everything is out of sorts at 
such a time ; the meat turns putrid, the milk curdles, 
and the bread becomes bad before it can be eaten. 

But no sooner does the “panipero” succeed this 
“viento norte,” than everything changes almost in- 
stantly. The pampero or south-west wind, blowing 
from the dry and snowy summits of the Andes, across 
the Pampas to Buenos Ayres, sweeps away the 
dreaded north wind and all its effects, and substitutes a 
dry healthy air in its place. 

This pampero, however, is so violent, that it gives 
rise to other inconveniences; it becomes very little 
Jess than a hurricane, driving everything before it. Not 
unfrequently it is accompanied by clouds of dust from 
the parched plains, so dense as to produce almost total 
darkness ; at which time instances have been known of 
bathers in the river being drowned before they could 
find their way to theshore. On one occasion the dark- 
ness resulting from one of these dust-clouds was such, 
that a gang of twenty convicts, who were working in 
irous upon the beach, made their escape from the 
guards, who could not see which way the men went, 
At such times as these day appears changed into night ; 
and if rain should happen to fall, the dust-storm be- 
comes converted into a mud-storm; for the dust is of 
an earthy rather than a sandy texture, and mixes with 
the water while in the air, thereby forming a pelting 
shower of mud. 

A letter written in February, 1832, gives the follow- 
ing account of one of these pamperos and its effects, 
a8 experienced at Buenos Ayres :—“* Yesterday we had 
another of those awful dust-storms which you have 
previously witnessed. It came on about a quarter 
past twelve o'clock. The rapidity of its approach, and 
awful opacity, alarmed the whole population; in an 
instant, as it were, there was a transition from the 
glaring ray of the meridian to the most intense dark- 
ness. Immense flocks, or rather one immense flight 
of birds immediately preceded it, and in fact, however 
incredible it may appear, commenced the obscurity 
by their numbers. The whole time of its duration 
was eleven minutes and a half, the total darkness eight 
minutes and a half, by watch, observed by Dr. S. and 
myself by candlelight; it was accompanied by loud 
claps of thunder, but not a ray of lightning was visible, 
although the thunder was by no means distant. After 
eleven minutes and a half the rain began to fallin 
very large black drops, which had the effect upon the 
white walls of making them appear, when the sun 
again showed itself, as if they had been stained or 
sprinkled with ink. [ never witnessed a more majes- 
tic or awful phenomenon. The consternation was ge- 
neral; every one rushing into the nearest house, and 
all struggling to shut their doors on their neighbours.” 

What, therefore, with the damp and irritating effects 
of the “ viento norte,” the violence of the “ pampero,” 
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the darkness of the dust-storm, the conversion of this 
dust-storm into a mud shower, and the occasional 
droughts, the inhabitants of these climates are exposed 
to vicissitudes which the weather of England, with all 
ale corto fickle changes, does not inflict on its in- 
labitants. 


—— 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 
Tue Apur, Arun, anD Wry.—No. VI. 


From Pulborough, where we left the Arun, until it 
reaches Billinghurst, there is nothing that we need 
mention along its banks. We may therefore cross 
from Petworth at once to Billinghurst, by Wisborough- 
green, at which place there is a church on a hill, with 
a tall shingle spire, that will serve us for a long dis- 
tance as a landmark. Here, as about most of the 
commons in this county, the parish cricketers may 
sometimes be seen; and — one who likes to look 
at a genuine English game, played in its best manner, 
will do.well to observe Sussex cricketers wherever he 
may meet with them. Well-made, active men, with 
sinews hard as iron, yet supple as well-tempered steel, 
firm-handed, and lynx-eyed, they seem modelled for 
cricketers; and they are perhaps the most skilful 
cricketers in England. We do not mean the profes- 
sional players, though the Sussex ‘eleven’ are probably 
more than a match for the ‘eleven’ of any other 
county, but the ordinary countrymen, whose enjoyment 
of the game is intense and hearty, and free from the 
sordidness of the professional hands. 

Billinghurst is a pretty village, witha village church 
situated on rising ground—just such a rural church as 
an English landscape painter delights to paint. Then 
there is a comfortable public-house, where you may 
have a rasher of bacon cooked in true Sussex style— 
that is, by spreading sume of the glowing wood-ashes 
upon the hearth, and then placing the said rasher on a 
gridiron over them; you thus get just a delicate smack 
of the woody flavour imparted to the bacon, and it is 
as neat a relish as a hungry walker can desire—Cob- 
bett could not have wished for a better slice of bacon 
than may be got here.* But Cobbett was at Billing- 
hurst, and we will see what he says about it, that we 
may say a few words about him. Our extract will 
aptly introduce a few remarks, as it is a fair sample 
of his style—we mean, of his mode of describing 
country places and manners, for we have nought to do 
here with his politics or political writings. “I got to 
Billinghurst,” he writes, “to breakiast about seven 
o'clock. A very pretty village, and a very nice break- 
fast, in a very neat little parlour of a very decent 
public-house. The landlady tent her son to get me 
some cream, and he was just such a chap as I was at 
his age, and dressed just in the same sort of way, his 
main garment being a blue smock-frock, faded from 
wear, and mended with pieces of new stuff and, of 
course, not faded. The sight of this smock-frock 
brought to my mind many things very dear to me. 
This boy will, I dare say, perform his part at Billing- 
hurst, or at some place not far from it. If accident 
had not taken me from a similar scene, how many 
villains and fools, who have been well teased and tor- 
mented, would have slept in peace at night and fear- 
lessly swaggered about by day! When I look at this 


* The reader may perhaps remember Cobbett’s emphatic re- 
mark, that he who cannot eat fat bacon and drink milk for 
breakfast is only fit for a hospital. Cobbett in his ‘ Rural Rides’ 
is continually referring to his baconian propensity—he stopped, 
for instance, at an inn at Ashurst, in this county, and was shocked 
to find there was no bacon: now, he says, “ the want of bacon 
made me fear as to a bed ;” so he set off, in the midst of a soaking 
rain, hoping to find more hospitable entertainment at the next 


village. 
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little chap—at his smock-frock, his nailed shoes, and 
his clean, plain, and coarse shirt, I ask myself will 
anything, I wonder, ever send this ehap across the 
ocean, to tackle the base, a perjuretl Repub- 
Jican judges of Pennsylvania? ill this little, lively, 
but at the same time simple boy, ever become the 
terror of villains and hypocrites across the Atlantic ?” 
and so on, for when he ae out in a scolding vein, he 
does not stop in a hurry. Cobbett’s influence as a 
— writer is, we suppose, now pretty nearly ex- 

austed; but the book from which we have made the 
above and a preceding extract is one that is well worth 
reading. A solitary pedestrian or equestrian can hardly 
choose a pleasanter book for a companion through 
the counties it illustrates than Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides 
in Surrey, Sussex, &e.’ It is free, fresh, and hearty. 
The country breeze stirs ante page of it. He wrote 
the letters which make up the volume while in the 
places they describe, and they are free from every taint 
of the “ wen,” as he oddly calls London. There is no 
trimming about them ; they are straightforward, sturdy, 
and intensely characteristic. His enjoyment of the 
country is thorough, his observations on men and 
things are keen and shrewd ; while alongside all runs 
a constant current of egotism of the most amusing 
kind. Nothing can check it, and everything else is in- 
fluenced by it. In every picture it is in the foreground. 
There is too a sense of enjoyment about every part, 
that creates a feeling of enjoyment in thereader. But 
it must not be supposed that we agree with Cobbett’s 
conclusions. We are as far from acquiescing in his 
decisions on scenery, or the beautiful, as we are in his 
notions on politics, religion, history, or literature. His 
prejudices are astounding, and generally in proportion 
to his ignorance ; though that is the common case, for 
prejudices, as Joseph Glanvill says, “ are the rattles of 
ummature intellects; but the advanced reasons have 
outgrown them;” and with all his natural sagacity, 
and the really large amount of observation and infor- 
mation he had acquired, Cobbett remained in many 








things a dogged Hampshire peasant to the last. He 
saw Clearly as far as he did see, but his circle of vision 
was not a very wide one; he saw all around distinctly 
enough, but the past and the future were in a mist, 
and all that belonged to them was either unseen or 
distorted beyond its proper size, and its connexion and 
=e were lost. But with all his blunders and 
wild dislikings—and he was “a good hater”—the work 
we are speaking of will afford a rich fund of entertain- 
ment, and perhaps start some seasonable reflections ; 
and it will certainly Jead one who is passing over the 
ground it describes to notice a hundred things worth 
noticing, but which he would pass by unnoticed if he 
had not such a companion. Yet, as we said, we do not 
wish it to be thonght that we agree with him as to the 
beautiful in the places he mentions. We have looked 
at most of the spots he dilates on as the most beautiful 
and we would not now go five yards out of our way to 
look at another because he praises it. His tastes are 
all of the associative kind. A flourishing scene is a 
beautiful scene. Well-tilled fields, clean corn, neat 
hedges, good roads, sound buildings, fat cattle—these 
make up his ideas of the beautiful. All his tastes are 
those of a farmer; yet there is in the expression of 
them a genuineness, a heartiness, that makes every- 
thing brighten under their influence. 

From Billinghurst the river pursues a tortuous 
course towards Loxwood, near which place it quits the 
Arun navigation, which we are to follow, and winds 


away past Slinfold and Horsham to its source in St ° 


Leonard’s forest. The canal, connecting the Arun with 
the Wey, leaves Sussex about two miles beyond Lox- 
wood, and joins the latter river about midway between 
Godalming and Guildford. It passes through a 
pleasant country, but as there is nothing to call for 
particular notice, we may at once cross over by Has- 
combe Hill, where are some traces of a Roman en- 
campment, and a fine view, to Godalming, and there 


join the Wey, which is exceedingly pretty thereabout. 


Godalming is a long, quiet, and rather dull town, with 
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some old houses and ah oldish church. In the church 
Manning, the historian of Surrey, to whom we have 
been somewhat indebted in this paper, and much more 
in that on the Mole, is interred. A singular circum- 
stance is related to have occurred to him when at the 
University of Cambridge. He had a severe attack of 
Baal pox. and was supposed to have died, and had 
actually been laid out Hr interment, when his father 
determined, as he said, to “give his son another 
chance,” raised him up, and by the motion produced 
signs of life; proper means were resorted to, and he 
recovered. It was at Godalming that Mary Toft prac- 
tised her strange deception, and more strangely 
managed to deceive some men who ought to have been 
wiser than to be so easily duped. e pretended to 
have been delivered of several live rabbits, and Mr. 
St. André, surgeon and anatomist to the royal house- 
hold, published a pamphlet in support of her asser- 
tions, with engravings of the rabbits “ taken from life.’ 
Hogarth issued a satirical print on the occasion, en- 
titled ‘ Cunicularii, or the wise men of Godliman* in 
Consultation ;’ the principal figures are St. André 
and a Mr. Howard, a surgeon of Guildford, who acted 
aprominent part on the occasion. St. André was a 
quack, and not a very scrupulous personage, though 
he was no doubt deceived in this affair ; but at least one 
physician of eminence in London supported her 
veracity besides him, and the tale was so generally 
credited that rabbits were for some time excluded 
from every dinner-table. 

It would be too bad, as we have quoted from Cobbett, 
not to give his account of the road from Godalming to 
Guildford, though we do not mean to adoptit. ““ Every- 
body that has been from Godalming to Guildford 
knows that there is hardly another such a pretty four 
thilesin England. The road is good ; the soil is good ; 
the houses are neat; the people are neat; the hills, 
the woods, the meadows, all are beautiful. Nothin 
wild and bold, to be sure, but exceedingly pretty ; an 
it is almost impossible to ride along these four miles 
without feelings of pleasure, though you have rain for 
your companion, as it happened to be with me.” We 
recommend the passage following this, about the valley 
of Chilworth, as a pretty sample of Cobbett’s manner 
of running a tilt when anything brings to his mind 
Jews or Quakers, Sick brokers or Portuguese, Scotch 
Jeclosophers, or extreme unction, as he strangely names 
what he at other times more mildly calls the “infamous 
potato.” 

About a mile before reaching Guildford, on a high 
sandhill on the left of the road, and overlooking the 
river, are the ruins of St. Catherine’s chapel, of which 
we give an engraving. They are in situation and ap- 
pearance eminently picturesque, and the style of the 
architecture is somewhat graceful. It has been an 
elegant little building, but is now left to the bats and 
the owls. It appears to have been erected by Henry 
II., a8 a place of worship for the tenantry of his manor 
of Ertindon, after he had detached it from that of 
Godalming. Having fallen to decay, it was rebuilt in 
the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Edward I., by 
Richard de Wauncey, rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford. 
Some proceedings at law followed, to determine the 
right of the rector of St. Nicholas to hold it, and his 
tenure was declared to be illegal. At what time it fell 
into disuse and became ruinous is not known. A fair 
is held on the hill yearly. From the foot of St. 
Catherine’s Hill, a short mile along the side of the 
Wey Will bring us to Guildford, which being situated 
on irregular ground, with many large houses and two 
or three venerable churches, and the keep of the old 
tastle overlooking all the rest, has a striking appear- 


* This isthe provincial mede of pronouncing Godalming. 
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(St. Catherine's Chapel.) 
ice. Cobbett says,‘ The town of Guildford (taken 
with its environs) I, who have seen so may mauy 
) 


ance. 


towns, think the prettiest, and, taken altogether, the 
most agreeable and most happy looking that I ever 
saw in my life. Here- are hill and dale in endless 
variety. Here are the chalk and the sand, vieing with 
each other in making beautiful scenes. Here is a navi- 
gable river and fine meadows. Here are woods and 
downs. Here is something of everything but fat 
marshes and their skeleton-making agues.” Guildford 
has the appearance of a place of business, but is said 
to be less flourishing than before the opening of the 
South-Western Railway. It has two or three build- 
ings worth looking at, as perhaps are also the churches, 
but the only edifice we shall stay to mention is the 
castle. The keep, which is almost the only portion 
left, stands on the brow of a steep hill; it is square, 
and built of flints and rubble, with sandstone as dress- 
ings, and in triple rows alternately with flints. The 
external angles are faced with Caen stone. It is in 
tolerable preservation, though not sufficiently so to be 
of any service. Neither the name of its founder nor 
the date of its erection is known. King, in his ‘Mu- 
nimenta Antiqua,’ vol. iii., has described it at length, 
and given views and groundplans of it; he states it to 
be of Saxon architecture, as indeed he does all square 
keeps, but it is now pretty generally agreed that tlie 
square keeps were rather characteristic of Norman 
castles. It is probably one of the best preserved of the 
early Norman keeps. We may just mention two or 
three of the most prominent circumstances connected 
with its history. In 1306 it was the scene of a san- 
guinary transaction. Harold, the son of Canute, by his 
first marriage, had taken possession of the throne, in 
violation of the settlement Canute made on his mar- 
riage ‘with Emma of Normandy, by which the crown 
was to descend to her issue by Canute. Her son Ed- 
ward first made an unsuccessful attempt to dispossess 
Harold of the throne; and afterwards, as Sir J. Mac- 
kintosh tells us, “ his brother Alfred, having received a 
letter of invitation to renew the attempt, which pur- 
ported to be from his mother, yielded to what he con- 
sidered so promising a apcecany ea Alfred was the 
dupe of the forgery, which seems to have been a snare 


laid by Harold. He landed with a smal) body of six 
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hundred men, who, being taken prisoners in the night, 
were brought out on the next morning, and empek in 
a line with their hands tied behind them. Sixty of 
them were enlarged, a few kept for slaves, the rest 
were destroyed, afler being mutilated or dismembered, 
according to the capricious ferocity of. the soldiers. 
Prince Alfred was soon after blinded, probably by burn- 
ing out his eyes; an operation which, performed by 
such hands, was not likely to leave any need for the 
aid of an assassin.” (‘ Hist. of England,’ i. 63.) God- 
win, Harold’s chief minister, held the castle at this 
time, and was his ages in this affair; and he it was 
who decoyed Alfred here, and then so barbarousl 
slaughtered his followers in the streets of Guildford. 
The prince was carried to Gillingham in Kent, where 
his eyes were put out; after this he was conveyed to 
Ely, where he diea in the extremest agony, aggravated, 
it is said, by the hard fare and ill of his new 
gaolers, the monks of Ely. King John spent his 
Christmas here in 1201, in much splendour. Accord- 
ing to Holinshed, he gave his servants many fine 
liveries, in which he was somewhat imprudently ri- 
valled by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was at the 
castle at the same time. “Each strove which should 
surpass the other in such sumptuous apparelling of 
their men; whereat the king (and not without good 
cause) was greatly moved to indignation against him, 
although for a time he concealed the same.” 

Guildford Castle was one of the places seized by the 
Dauphin Louis in his contest with John. In the reign 
of Edward I. it was converted into a prison. There 
used to be shown a large dungeon, but it is now bricked 
up. Among the eminent men born at Guildford was 
George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns 
of James I. and Charles id He lived. in eventful days, 
and his influence in the church was great and useful in 
checking the intolerance of Laud. But he is more 
remarkable for his persona] history, and even his birth 
has something of the marvellous in it, if old Aubrey is 
to be trusted ; not a very safe guide, we fear, in such a 
matter. According to him, Abbot’s mother dreamt 
before his birth that if she were to catch a pike and eat 
it, the child would be a sun who would rise to great 
dignity. This dream she related to her gossips, who 
ouly laughed at it; and she gave no further heed to 
the matter. A few days afterwards she went down to 
the river to get a bucket of water, and on drawing up 
the bucket was astonished to see that she had caught a 
pike in it. Remembering her dream, she immediately 
took it home, dressed it and eat it; and in process of 
a son did come to the dignity we have men- 
tioned. 





THE DRIED FRUITS OF MALAGA. 


Tae southern parts of Spain produce a kind of grape 
which is particularly valuable to the cultivators; inas- 
much as, when dried, it forms the favourite dried 
fruit known as Malaga raisins. There are only a 
few varieties of the fruit which can be thus treated, 
and only few climates and kinds of soil fitted for their 
growth. It is at and near Malaga that this agricul- 
tural produce flourishes; and this city is within a few 
miles of the Mediterranean, so as to enjoy all the ad- 
van of a southern climate. 

A few years ago Mr. Busby, who has written a work 
on the subject, travelled from Seville to Malaga with a 
view of inquiring into this branch of industrial pro- 
duce. This isa Gosance of a hundred and thirty miles, 
Malaga lying south-east of Seville; and the inter- 
vening district sufficiently illustrates the ead effects 
of the state of anarchy into which this fine country 
has been so long plunged. When, however, Mr. 


Busby arrived nearer to the raisin district of Malaga, 
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he found a more cheering sight :—* Instead of the 
rich and extensive plains, bounded by gently rising 
hills covered with the olive, the road here wound 
through a continuation of steep rocks and hills, in many 
sg approaching in character to mountains. But 
ere the hand of industry had been at work, and, in- 
stead of a track formed by the successive marks of 
wheels, there was a road cut out of the side of the hills, 
and winding through them with considerable art, 
Here and there, also, where a favourable spot was pre- 
sented, a peasant had established himself; and the 
oa pans of vines and olives with which his industry 
ad surrounded his habitation, had given to the narrow 
valleys and steep declivities of the mountains an a 
seg of cultivation and fertility that might be 
ooked for in vain in the wide-spreading and rich 
valleys through which we had previously passed. As 
we approached Malaga these plantations me fre- 
quent, although the country only presents a succession 
of steep hills.” 

The soil on which the grapes are grown is a loose 
brown loam, lentifully mixed with the gravel of the 
strata beneath, which is a blueish grey slate, turning 
brown and falling to pieces on exposure to the atmos- 
phere. In many places there are five or six feet in 
depth of this loose soil, before meeting with more solid 
material. In preparing the ground for planting, the 
planters do not trench the whole of the ground, but 
dig out square holcs about two feet across, and nearly 
the same in depth. The distance of the centres of 
these holes from each other is seven feet; a distance 
which seems universal at Malaga as that at which the 
single vines are planted apart. The vineyards are 
never manured, as the planters say it would give more 
wood, without adding to the quantity of the fruit, 
The number of shoots to each vine is from ten to 
twenty ; and, as no attempt is made to prop them up, 
almost every bunch of grapes lies on the ground,—so 
little care is required in the cultivation. Four or five 
of these vines, of the best specimens, will yield a 
twenty-five pound box of raisins, or three times this 
weight of the undried juicy fruit; but the average of 
the whole is said to be about seven or eight pounds 
of the fresh fruit, or two pounds and a half of dried 
raisins, frum each vine. Although two-thirds of the 
weight and substance of the grape are lost in the 
drying, yet, as the grapes when dried are worth double 
what they would yield if made into wine, the planters 
rarely think it worth their while to make wine, but 
appropriate nearly ali their fruit to the making of 
raisins. 

We may here notice the difference between the kinds 
of Malaga raisins. These kinds are, first, the Muscatel ; 
second, the Bloom or Sun raisins; and third, the 
Lexias. The Muscatel raisin of Malaga is deemed 
the finest in the world: the grape which produces them 
can only be grown within two or three miles of the 
coast ; those grown farther inland being of inferior 
quem. The district in the vicinity of Malaga where 
they are grown is not above twenty miles in length; 
and the vineyards thereabout are the choicest of any. 
The grapes are dried by the heat of the sun, and when 
thus converted into raisins, they are packed in boxes 
containing twenty-five pounds, and into half and 
quarter boxes; the box of twenty-five pounds being 
worth to the grower about forty rials on an average, 
equal to about fourpence per pound. The second 
kind, the Bloom or Sun raisin, is prepared from a very 
oblong grape, called by the planters the Uva Larga; 
these grapes are dried in the sun like the former. 
The best of these, called “ bunch raisins,” are generally 
packed in boxes; while the more inferior kind, sepa- 
rated from their stalks, are packed in casks. The Blooms 
keep better than the Muscatels, and for that reason are 
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exported in large quantities to India. The third kind, 
Tevias, are made from grapes grown further inland, 
inferior in quality to both the others; the raisins re- 
ceive this distinctive name from a liquor or ley into 
which they are dipped before exposure to the sun, and 
which consists of water, ashes, and oil. 

In preparing the muscatels, the gathering of the 

pes commences about the middle of August, such 

nches only being chosen as are ripe. The gatherers 
return after a week or two to make another selection ; 
and so on for a third or fourth time. A place is always 
reserved in the vineyards, free from plants, on which 
to spread the grapes when gathered; and the spot 
thus selected is such as has a soil of a dark colour, in 
order that it may retain the full force of the sun’s rays 
during the day, and a considerable portion of heat 
during the night. The branches are here spread out 
eperetely on the ground, and never allowed to press 
upon each other, At the end of about a fortnight they 
are generally dried, having been turned over once or 
twice during the time. Sometimes, if the autumnal 
rains come on earlier than usual, the planters have 
wooden foldos, or awnings, to shelter the grapes during 
rain, and also to shield them from the dews of the night, 
which retard the drying very much. 

The grapes are carefully sorted before being laid 
out to dry; the small ones being picked out, as well 
as any which may happen to be injured; and when 
the grapes are turned, any which may happen to have 
become spoiled are picked out, and either dried for an 
inferior kind of raisin, or appropriated in some other 
way. The time at which the grapes have become suffi- 
ciently dried to constitute raisins seems to be judged 
rather by the eye and the finger than by any prescribed 
rule. The relative value of the raisins is thus stated : 
—That when Muscateis are worth about sixteen rials 
for ten pounds, Blooms are worth twelve and Lexias 
about three rials for a like quantity. The vine-pro- 
ducing districts are measured by the fanega, a quantity 
rather smaller than the English acre, in the propor- 
tion of twelve to thirteen. Each fanega contains usu- 
ally six hundred and fifty vines; and an English acre 
produces something above two thousand pounds of 
dried raisins in a year. Me 

There is one part of France where raisins are pre- 
pared as an article of commerce ; but inferior in quality 
to those of Malaga. The district is near Marseille, and 
is said to be very remarkable as an instance of well- 
directed industry. The road from Marseille to Roque- 
vaire proceeds everywhere among steep declivities and 
rugged rocks; but in every available spot the planter 
has secured for himself fruitful produce. The fruit is 
made from the Pause or Passe, a largish white grape 
with a fine skin; the bunches are often very large, but 
the grapes are reduced to one-fourth of their original 
bulk in the process of drying. The second quality of 
raisin is from a grape called the Arignan, and are equal 
to the former in quality, though smaller in size. he 
third quality consists of the smaller and loose grapes of 
the two former. Most of the raisins are packed in boxes 
containing twelve, twenty-five, or fifty pounds each ; 
and between every two inches in thickness of grapes is 
inserted a sheet of white paper. All these raisins are 

epared by the method ado ted at Malaga for the 
oa that is, by steeping before drying. : 

During the continental war, when the exportation 
of raisins from Malaga was placed under great dif- 
ficulties, the neighbourhood of Marseille was busily 
employed in making up the deficiency ; but on the re- 
turn of peace the trade renewed its old channel, and 
has ever since retained it,—a proof that Malaga, in re- 
spect either to its climate, its soil, or some other cir- 
cumstances, is the most favouradle spot for this 
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kind of produce. That there are peculiarities which 
affect the quality of the produce is abundantly clear, 
both with reference to raisins, to figs, and other fruits. 
There is a district of France, for instance, near that to 
which we have just alluded, where figs are dried in 
large quantity. The flat form which most of them 
have is given to them in the boxes, each fig being 
pressed separately into the box. 

The vessels in which the fruits from Malaga are ex- 
ported to England, America, and other countries, sail 
generally during the months of September and Oc- 
tober ; and the number of these will give an idea of 
the foreign commerce of the place. In one year there 
were thirty-six ship loads of fruits sent off to England, 
se to the United States, twelve to Hamburgh, eleven 
to France, eight to Holland, five to Denmark, and 
about a dozen to other places. In some years the 
quantity sent to England has been greater than to all 
other countries put together. Of these ship-loads a 
notable proportion consists of raisins, in barrels, boxes, 
and frails : while the other fruits are grapes, figs, al- 
monds, oranges, lemons, and pomegranates. 





THE SUGAR-MAKING EXCURSION. 


(From ‘Mind amongst the Spindles ;’ a selection from the ‘Lowell Offering, 
written by the Factory Girls at Lowell, and forming one of ‘ Knight's 
Weekly Volumes.’ The following tale is here given as an exact account 
of an interesting process, and as affording a good specimen of American 
country-life.] 

It was on a beautiful morning in the month of March 

(one of those mornings so exhilarating that they make 

even age and decrepitude long for a ramble), that 

friend H. called to invite me to visit his sugar-lot—as 
he called it—in company with the 
preceding summer, visited Moose Mountain upon the 
whortleberry excursion. It was with the pleasure 
generally experienced in revisiting former scenes, in 
quest of novelty and to revive impressions and friend- 
ships, that our party set out for this visit to Moose 

Mountain. 

A pleasant sleigh-ride of four or five miles brought 
us safely to the domicile of friend H., who had reached 
home an hour ete was prepared to pilot us 
to his sugar-camp. “Before we go,” said he, “you 
must one and all step within doors, and warm your 
stomachs with some gingered cider.” We complied 
with his request, and after a little social chat with Mrs. 
H., who welcomed us with a cordiality not to be sur- 
passed, and expressed many a kind wish that we might 
spend the day agreeably, we made for the sugar-camp, 
preceded by friend H., who walked by the side of his 
sleigh, which appeared to be well loaded, and which he 
steadied with the greatest care at every uneven place 
in the path. 

Arrived at the camp, we found two huge iron kettles 
suspended on a pole, which was supported by crotched 
stakes driven in the ground, and each half full of boiling 
syrup. This was made by boiling down the sap, which 
was gathered from troughs that were placed under 
spouts which were driven into rock-maple trees, an 
incision being first made in the tree with an auger. 
Friend H. told us that it had taken more than two bar- 
rels of sap to make what syrup each kettle contained. 
A steady fire of oak bark was Cevaing underneath the 
kettles, and the boys and girls, friend H.’s sons and 
daughters, were busily engaged in stirring the syrup, 
replenishing the fire, &c. 

Abigail, the eldest daughter, went to her father’s 
sleigh, and taking out a large rundlet, which might 
contain two or three gallons, poured the contents into 
a couple of pails. This we perceived was milk, and as 
she raised one of the pails to empty the contents into 


ty which, in the - 
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the kettles, her father called out, “Ho, Abigail! has 
thee strained the milk?” “ Yes, father,”.said Abigail, 

“Well,” said friend H. with a chuckle, “ Abigail 
understands what she is about, as well as her mother 
would ; and I’']] warrant Hannah to make better maple- 
sugar than any other woman in New England, or in 
the whole United States—and you will agree with me 
in that, after that sugar is turned off and cooled.” Abi- 
gail turned to her work, emptied her milk into the 
kettles, and then stirred their contents well together, 
and put some bark on the fire. 

“Come, Jemima,” said Henry L., “let us try to assist 
Abigail a little, and perhaps we shall learn to make 
sugar ourselves ; and who knows but what she wil) give 
us a ‘gob’ to carry home as a specimen to show our 
friends ; and besides, it is possible that we may have to 
make sugar ourselves at some time or other; and even 
if we do not, it will never do us any harm to know how 
the thing is done,” Abigail furnished us each with a 
large brass scunmer, and instructed us to take off the 
scum as it arose, and put it into the pails; and Henry 
called two. others of our party to come and hold the 
pails. 

“ But tell me, Abigail,” said Henry, with a roguish 
leer, » was that milk really intended for whitening the 
sugar ?” 

“Yes,” said Abigail, with all the simplicity of a 
Quakeress, “for thee must know that the milk will all 
rise in a scum, and with it every particle of dirt or dust 
which may have found its way into the kettles.” 

Abigail made a second visit to her father’s sleighi, 
accompanied by her little brother, and brought from 
thence a large tin baker, and placed it before the fire. 
Her brother bro a peck measure two-thirds full of 
potatoes, which Abigail put into the baker, and leaving 
them to their fate, returned to the sleigh, and with her 
brother's assistance carried several Is, neatly done 
up in white napkins, into a little log hut of some fifteen 
feet square, with a shed reof made of slabs. We began 
to fancy that we were to have an Irish lunch. Henry 
took a sly peep into the hut when we first arrived, and 
he declared that there was nothing inside, save some 
squared logs, which were placed back against the walls, 
and which he supposed were intended for seats. But 
he was mistaken in thinking that seats were ever 
convenience which the building contained,—as will 
presently be shown. 

Abigail and her brother had been absent something 
like half an hour, and friend H. had in the mean time 
busied himself in gathering sap, and putting it in some 
barrels.hard by. The kettles were clear from scum, 
and their contents were bubbling like soup. The fire 
was burning cheerfully, the company all chatting mer- 
rily, and a peep into the baker told that the potatoes 
were cooked. 

Abigail and her brother came, and taking up the 
baker, carried it inside the building, but soon returned, 


and placed it in before the fire. Then she called 
¥ her father, whe came and invited us to go and take 
inner. 


We obeyed the summons; but how were we sur- 
prised when we saw how neatly arranged was every 
thing! The walls of the building were ceiled around 
with boards, and side tables fastened to them, which 
could be raised or let down at pleasure, being but 
pieces of boards fastened with leather hinges, and a 
prop underneath. The tables were covered with nap- 

ins, white as the driven snow, and loaded with cold 
ham, neat’s tongue, pickles, bread, apple-sauce, pre- 
serves, dough-nuts, butter, cheese, and potatoes—-with- 
out which a Yankee dinner is never complete. For 
beverage, there was chocolate, which was made over a 
fire in the building—there being a rock chimney in one 








corner. “ Now, neighbours,” said friend H., “if you 
will but seat yourselves on these squared logs, and put 
up with these rude accommodations, you will do mea 
favour, We might have had our dinner at the house, 
but I thought that it would be a novelty, and afford more 
amusement to have it in this little hut, which I built 
to shelter us from what stormy weather we might have 
in the season of making sugar.” 

We arranged ourselves around the room, and right 
merry were we, for friend H.’s lively chat did not suffer 
us to be otherwise. He recapitulated to us the manner 
of his. life while a bachelor; the many bear-fights 
which he had had; told us how many bears he had 
killed ; how a she-bear denned in his rock dwelling the 
first winter after he commenced clearing his land—he 
having returned home to his father’s to attend school ; 
how, when he returned in the spring, he killed her 
two cubs, and afterwards the old bear, and made his 
Hannah a present of their skins to make a muff and tip- 
pet; also his courtship, marriage, &c. 

In the. midst of dinner, Abigail came in with some 
hot mince-pies; which had been heating in the baker 
before the fire out of doors, and which said much in 
praise of Mrs. H.’s cookery. 

We had finished eating, and were chatting as merrily 
as miglit be, when one of the little boys called from 
without, “ Father, the sugar has grained.” -We iimime- 
diately went out, and found one of the boys stirring 
some sugar in a bowl, to cool it. The fire was raked 
from beneath the kettles, and Abigail and her eldest 
brother were stirring their contents with all baste, 
Friend H. put a pole within the bail of one of the ket- 
tles, and raised it up, which enabled two of the com- 
pany to take the other down, and having placed it in 
the snow, they assisted friend H. to take: down the 
other; and while we lent a helping hand to stir and 
eool the sugar, friend H.’s children ate their dinners, 
cleared away the tables, put what fragments were left 
into their father’s sleigh, together with the dinner- 
dishes, tin baker, rundlet, and the pails of scum, which 
were to be carried home for the swine. A firkin was 
also put into the sleigh; and after the sugar was suffi- 
ciently cool, it was put into the firkin, and covered up 
with great care. 

After this we spent a short time promenading 
around the rock-maple grove, if leafless trees can be 
called a grove. A large sap-trough, which was very 
neatly made, struck my fancy, and friend H. said he 
would make mea present of it for a cradle. This 
afforded a subject for mirth. Friend H. said that we 
must not ridicule the idea of having sap-troughs for 
cradles ; for that was touching quality, as his eldest 
child had been rocked many an hour in a sap-trough, 
beneath the shade of a tree, while his wife sat beside 
it knitting, and he was hard by, hoeing corn. 

Soon we were on our way to friend H.’s house, which 
we all reached in safety ; and where we spent an agree- 
able evening, eating maple sugar, apples, beech-nuts, 
&ec. We also had tea about eight o'clock, which was 
accompanied by every desirable Juxury—after which 
we started for home. 

As we were about taking leave, Abigail made each 
of us a present of a cake of sugar, which was cooled in 
a tin heart—*“Heigh ho!” said Henry L., “how 
lucky! We have had au agreeable visit, a bountiful 
feast—have learned how to make sugar, and have all 
got sweethearts!” 

We went home, blessing our stars and the hospitality 
of our quaker friends. 


I cannot close without telling the reader, that the’ 


sugar which was that day made, was nearly as white as 
loaf-sugar, and tasted much better, 
JEMIMA. 


[SepremMBER 28, 1844, 








